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racy is more jealous of power and priviledge than even
despotism.

At this time the only place for public worship in our
new-city was a small, a very small frame building at the
bottom of Capitol-hill. It had been a tobacco-house be-
longing to Daniel Carrol1 and was purchased by a few
Episcopalians for a mere trifle and fitted up as a church
in the plainest and rudest manner. During the first
winter, Mr. Jefferson regularly attended service on the
sabbath-day in the humble church. The congregation
seldom exceeded 50 or 60, but generally consisted of
about a score of hearers. He could have had no motive
for this regular attendance, but that of respect for public
worship, choice of place or preacher he had not, as this,
with the exception of a little Catholic chapel was the only
church in the new city. The custom of preaching in the
Hall of Representatives had not then been attempted,
though after it was established Mr. Jefferson during
his whole administration, was a most regular attendant.
The seat he chose the first sabbath, and the adjoining one,
which his private secretary occupied, were ever after-
wards by the courtesy of the congregation, left for him
and his secretary. I have called these Sunday assemblies
in the capitol, a congregation, but the almost exclusive
appropriation of that word to religious assemblies, ^re-
vents its being a descriptive term as applied in the present
case, since the gay company who thronged the H. R.
looked very little like a religious assembly. The occasion
presented for display was not only a novel, but a favour-
able one for the youth, beauty and fashion of the city,

lThis was Daniel Carroll, of Duddington Manor; not Daniel Carroll
of Upper Marlborough, who signed the constitution, was a member of
the first congress and a commissioner of the District. Historians usually
confound the two. Mrs. Smith's spelling of proper names and her other
spelling also has been preserved in the text.and was the first
